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The city was ready for a hand-to-hand fight with the enemy and to contest
every span of its land. The volunteer regiment of workers that had been
formed was as ready for combat as were the regulars in the Red Army.
Thousands of gkis begged to join and many of them did.

On that day General Gauderian's tanks assaulted the city three times.
Behind the tanks came motorised German infantry. Machine-gun fire
and trench-mortar shells pounded the city streets. Fires blazed up and
Tula is easy to burn* for it is known as the city of wooden cottages.
But so well were the fire brigades organised and so many were the people
in them, especially youngsters, that the incendiary bombs were quickly
extinguished and no serious conflagration swept any'part of the city. Gua-
derian's tanks did not pass.

The next day the Germans flung themselves once more on the city. Six
times their tanks sought to break through the defences, but in vain. Mean-
while in the towns and villages they had occupied and in others they had
hoped to seize, the Germans started the rumour that Tula had fallen, or
"Tula kaput" as they expressed themselves. Yet Tula remained un-
conquered. The factories never ceased to forge armaments. Some of the
shops became repair stations. From all directions damaged and shattered
tanks, field guns and trucks were hauled for repairs. The mechanics, among
the best in the country, remained at their posts day and night. Some of
them were wounded, and nurses were on hand to attend to them or to take
them to the hospital for surgical operations. But the work went on.
Hammers clanged. Engines roared. The men in the trenches and on the
barricades lacked neither armaments nor ammunition. Everybody who
could shoot was given a gun, even fifteen-and sixteen-year-old boys. Some
of the boys were crack marksmen, and, like the older people, they evinced
neither fear nor panic.

Indeed they performed deeds of astounding valour. v They learned to
throw hand-grenades and bottles of kerosene at tanks. They made their
way into the rear of the enemy and scouted for information about his
strength and the disposition of his troops. They joined guerrilla bands.
Shura Chekalin was a member of one of these bands.

Girls defied bullets and trench-mortar fire, crawled toward wounded
men and carried them on their backs from the field of battle. In village
after village which the Red armies had found necessary to abandon and
which were already occupied by Germans, these girls managed to hide
wounded soldiers in dugouts, in the woods, in haystacks, in other safe places.
A gkl named Makarova saved forty-six wounded Russian soldiers.

Maria Zhukova, only seventeen, and a teacher in the lower grades in the
village of Voznesenskoye, had a breath-taking experience with Germans.
She saved several wounded Russian soldiers and hid them in the forest.
She even managed to fetch a Russian physician to one soldier who was
dangerously sick. Meanwhile Germans came to her village; three of them
stopped at her home. She heard that a Red-army unit was moving on
the village and decided to play the part of a gracious hostess to the Germans
and detain them until escape was impossible. She invited them to sit at the
table. She cooked breakfast for them. She played cards with them.
Pleased with the hospitality of this young and attractive Russian girl, they
made themselves at home in her house. The longer they stayed the more